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CONSTANCE AND OSUNA, 


A TALE OF THE AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 
CHAPTER XXI.—A SUORT WAY WITH A RIVAL. 


A’ gaining time was the best course which she 
could think of, or her friend advise, Constance 


| 
| 
| 
| 


resolved to persevere in it. To some extent that was | 


not difficult. The article is of little value in savago 


life, except in striking down an enemy on the war- | 


path. The Indian is never in a hurry; and Red- 
No. 1270.—arrn 29, 1876. 


‘trespass on the customs of her people. 


hand and his nephew strictly kept their promise not to 
Both were 
bent on the match nevertheless; the white squire’s 
daughter, with her fair face and ample prospects, was 
not to be let slip through their fingers. They had a 
shrewd suspicion that her father and friends in 
Massachusetts would scarcely consider the son of 
Shingis an eligiblo alliance, notwithstanding the 
number of scalps his sire had taken. 

Main-rouge was too well versed in the white man’s 
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fashions and opinions to be mistaken on that subject. 
He had evidently made up his mind to get the busi- 
ness done before any intelligence of it could reach 
them, and took his measures accordingly. A watch, 
such as Indians alone could keep, was set upon all 
the white people in his dominion ; warriors, squaws, 
even children, took note of all their movements, 
though escape, without guides, and unacquainted 
with the surrounding wilds as they were, could only 
present the chances of dying from hardships in the 
wilderness, or falling into worse hands among the 
native tribes. When Jacob ventured to remind him 
of his promise to send them all safe to Philadelphia 
for Delamere’s sake, the statesman of the woods 
replied with a look that prevented further applica- 
tions on that score: ‘‘ Has the son of Penn so little 
patience or good manners that he cannot wait for 
his red father’s leisure from entertaining guests and 
holding councils on weighty affairs?” 

At the same time, the old chief took every oppor- 
tunity to plead his nephew’s cause with Constance, 
which his powers of speaking English enabled him 
to do better than most red men. He assured her, 
over and over again, that Kashutan would be a white 
husband to her; that all his kin, including the old 
squaw, his mother, would be white relations to her 
also; that her marriage should be according to the 
laws of her people, celebrated bya frontier justice with 
whom he was acquainted ; and described with great 
unction the succeeding ceremonies, festal and serious, 
which should take place in his own and Kashutan’s 
territory, from those performed by the sorcerers to 
ensure the happiness of the wedded pair, to the 
bridal feast held in his own wigwam (for was she 
not his daughter?), and the still more magnificent 
festivities with which the young chief’s mother would 
welcome her home. 

At times the old Masates, who had been educated 
among the merchants of New York, would commend 
the Indian life to her choice as so much happier than 
that of the white people. 

‘The years of the pale faces,” he said, “ are worn 
away in toil; they hew down the woods and make 
corn lands more than they want for bread; they 
build towns and villages that cannot be moved, and 
strange diseases fall upon the inhabitants and wither 
their youth ; they set up forges and factories, schools 
and stores, and these prove houses of bondage and 
labour to them and to their children. The Indian 
dwells in the woods and rejoices in his freedom. 
The passing seasons find him strong as the trees, till 
his time to depart for the spirit country is come. He 
goes forth to hunt in the freshness of the morning, 
and returns laden with venison and game enough to 
spread a feast in hiswigwam. Then he smokes with 
his friends by the winter fire, dr rests in the summer 
shade.” 

“But your squaws work continually,” said Con- 
stance. 

“True, my daughter,” replied the Indian moralist ; 
“and it is best they should; without work our 
squaws would be taking foolish whims and causing 
mischief, as many of the white women do. Had 
Major Danby’s squaw been dressing skins or hoeing 
corn, our tribe had not lost the daughter of their 
former chief, nor got occasion of wrath against her. 
But the Great Spirit has appointed that every race 
should follow the fashions of life most fit for ‘them, 
so the red and the pale faces differ in customs as well 
as in colour.” 








However approved of by kith and kin, courtship 
is an affair of great secrecy among the Indian tribes; 
no doubt the secret adds to the romance, and the 
wooer’s part in the play ill accords with the red 
man’s idea of masculine dignity. 

While his uncle thus sapped and mined the ap- 
proaches to his chosen lady’s heart, Kashutan paid 
her no public attentions; but he was daily sending 
gifts of furs and feathers, Indian ornaments, some 
of them of beautiful workmanship, strings of un- 
commonly large beads and bright-coloured pebbles, 
such as Constance had never seen before. Curious 
enough, those offerings to her shrine were generally 
transmitted by the hands of Philip, exactly as Sydney 
Archdale’s presents and messages used to be, and 
quite as carefully hidden from all prying eyes as the 
latter were from the notice of her father. Kashutan 
had taken the boy iz a manner under his protection, 
as, indeed, did most of the warriors, for Philip’s 
good nature and activity recommended him to their 
favour; but the chief had specially enlisted him in 
his service by the bestowment of a buffalo robe and 
an English fowling-piece ; so the page carried not 
only his presents, but his praises, to Constance. 
‘“‘Indeed, miss, he is a fine man—a gentleman, I 
may say, and not so very copper-coloured after all; 
it’s a pity he can’t speak English to tell you his 
mind, for I am sure he is far more in love with you 
than ever Mr. Sydney was, with his goings on about 
Liberty and Minute Men.” 

To consign the nephew of Main-rouge to despair 
would not have been a safe course for a lady in her 
position; so the lover’s gifts were graciously 
accepted, and his praises heard with scarcely a 
rebuke to the gained-over Philip. 

There was much truth in them; it was an honest 
and devoted love that made the noble young 
Mohawk, in spite of the difference of race, 
language, and manners, her unredeemable bonds- 
man. He would steal round the wigwam when 
there was no observer near, to catch a glimpse of 
her in her own room through the slit m its wall 
which served for a window; he would stand in sume 
hidden corner from which she could be seen, gazing 
upon her as long as he was unnoticed by brave or 
squaw; and at such times the chief of the Puma 
tribe had a look so sad and tender, that Constance 
wished from her heart he had fixed his affections 
on some Indian maid who could give him in return 
a love that had not been lavished away like her own. 

By chance she discovered that there was one in 
the village to whom that wish was at least friendly. 
As the time of the Mohawk’s visit wore on with 
hunts, feasts, and councils—nights through which 
the whole village were awake, and days which the 
entire community slept away—Constance observed 
among the unmarried girls (there were none but 
girls unmarried there) who sat in groups under 
convenient trees, watching the evening sports of the 
young men, or danced in circles on the open ground 
while the youthful warriors stood contemplating 
their performance, one whom her companions called 
Osuna. She had a large share of the beauty which 
passes from the Indian woman with early youth; a 
tall, slender, and finely-moulded figure; a clear 
though brown complexion ; the features of her race, 
softened till they became almost classical, and an 
abundant growth of dark and lustrous hair. Osuna 
had many admirers; feathers and beads were thrown 
to her in the dancing circle, as bouquets are flung to 
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favourite performers on the stage, but she never 
stooped to pick them up as the rest did, a certain 
sign that none of the braves who threw them had 
found favour in her eyes. Constance had by this 
time got in some degree. acquainted with the 
daughters of the tribe; they paid her great respect 
asthe adopted daughter of the much-reverenced Red- 
hand: admired her dress, though it was now well- 
worn homespun, and imitated her style of braiding 
and ornamenting with wild flowers the hair that was 
still more abundant and beautiful than their own. 
But Osuna kept aloof from the fair stranger. Some- 
times Constance thought she looked askance at her, 
too, till one day, after Kashutan had taken a long 
gazing turn, and gone his way, Constance stepped 
out to the little arbour where his love-dance had 
been performed, and to her astonishment saw Osuna 
sitting on the ground behind the stooping tree, and 
veeping bitterly. 

The griefs of others found a ready sympathiser in 
Delamere’s daughter; her father’s generous mind 
had descended to her gentler nature. She stole round 
t» the Indian girl, sat down beside her, and made 
every sign of cheer and comfort she could think of, 
having no other language that Osuna could under- 
stand. 

At first the Indian girl looked surprised, and in- 
clined to be angry, then she wiped her eyes with the 
handkerchief Constance offered her, and finally fixed 
them on a necklace of large beads and beautiful 
pebbles—Kashutan’s latest gift, which his fair one 
chanced to be wearing. Osuna looked at the neck- 
lace so long and admiringly that Constance ima- 
gined the nearer inspection of it might console her 
tor the time; and taking it from her own neck, she 
vas about to point out its beauties, when the Indian 
girl, before she was aware, snatched the shining 
string from her hand, thrust it under the folds of her 
own cotton robe, which were tightly gathered round 
her breast, sprang up, and ran away. 

Constance never again saw the necklace, but from 
that day Osuna was her particular friend; she 
brought her wild flowers and berries from the 
woods, wild birds’ eggs roasted in the hot ashes, 
and fresh fish caught by herself in the streams. 
While the married ladies and slaves do all the work, 
the Indian maids are not expected to do anything 
but dress and amuse themselves; like the nuns of 
italy in former days, they enjoy all the pleasures of 
lito before they take the vows. Thus, Osuna had 
ample time to show her friendship to the white 
woman, and Constance being naturally interested 
ook the first opportunity to learn something re- 
zarding her new friend from the only person with 
whom she could converse, Kashutan’s uncle. 

“She is the daughter of the chief who led the 
tribe when I left them,” he said; ‘‘a man wise in 
the council and valiant on the war-path. Te was 


\ 
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not of my descent, but his fathers had been chiefs | 


on tho banks of the Connecticut, and the braves 
made choice of him in my stead. 
pened in this way: When the French lost their strong 
places and trading ports, my warriors said, ‘We 
will go with them no longer, but be brothers to the 
English, for they will give us rum;’ then I flung my 
speech-belt in their faces, and said, ‘I will not be 
the chief of false men,’ and went far west, where I 
lived hunting with Boon and his people for many a 
year, and Osuna’s father led the Wampanoags. 
When he was called to the spirit land, and left no 
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son, the warriors sent messengers to me, saying, 
‘The hatchet is about to be lifted between King 
George and the pale faces here; come and lead us 
again, and we will take what side you think best on 
the war-path.’ So I came.” 

“Osuna is of good descent, then?” said Con- 
stance. 

“She is,” said Red-hand; “her mother found 
a brave warrior to bring her home venison; and so 
might Osuna, but her dream is of my nephew, 
Kashutan.” 

‘Well, father,” said Constance—she understood 
now why the Indian girl sat weeping on the ground, 
and hid away the necklace—‘ would she not make 
him a more fitting squaw than the daughter of a 
stranger?” 

‘She would, my daughter; his mother and his 
people think so. But+we cannot say to the stream 
that flows to the sunset, turn, and go the way of the 
morning, for that is the better course; no more can 
we say to the heart of the youth or the maiden, turn 
from yonder stranger, and go to such and such of 
thine own kindred, for they are a better choice, 
Besides,” continued the old chief, and his face dark- 
ened almost to a frown, ‘‘my daughter would not 
surely cast away from herself such a noble and 
honourable match as the Chief of the Mohawks? for 
such my nephew shall be when he has chosen his 
side and gone forth on the war-path.” 

Constance said no more on that subject; but the 
luckless love of the Indian girl took hold on her 
imagination, and enlisted her sympathies, the more 
because her own young dream had been so strangely 
crossed. She admired Osuna’s generosity of mind, 
that could take into friendship a successful, though 
unwilling, rival. It is the reflection of our own 
characters that we are apt to see in others. The 
real deceiver is generally within, and so it was with 
Constance. But there came a day that showed her 
the true state of the case. 

The village was particularly quiet one forenoon; 


| the chiefs and their braves had gone on a grand 


hunt; the squaws were more than usually busy pre- 
paring for a feast which was to take place on their 
return. Hannah was assisting those of the chief’s 
household. She had become popular among them, 
on account of her domestic skill. Jacob and the 
Vanderslocks were with the men who kept the cattle 
in the wild meadows of the valley; Philip had been 
allowed to go with the hunt; and Constance sat 
alone under the stooping tree, weaving a basket of 
fine osiers and porcupine quills, an art which she 
had learned from the Indian girls. It was a beau- 
tiful bright day of early summer—the days of June 
had come by this time—and Osuna tripped up to 
her, looking almost as bright, with a wild rose of 


| uncommon size and sweetness in her hand. 


As Constance admired and praised the lovely 


flower, the Indian girl gave her to understand by 


| signs, of which Osuna was a perfect mistress, that 
The thing hap- | 


she knew a place where such roses grew in abun- 


| dance, and wild strawberries could be gathered by 


thousands, at the same time offering to show Con- 
stance the spot if she would accompany her. Such 
a trip was quite to the New England girl’s mind. 


| She laid aside her basket, and followed Osuna with 
| as light a step as her own. 


The latter made a sort 
of circuit round the back of the village, evidently 
avoiding the observation of its inhabitants, till at 
some distance beyond the last wigwam and the 
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prace of the council-fire, they suddenly came on a 
bend of the stream which wound through both 
village and valley. Here, in the shade of over- 
hanging willows, was moored a small and highly 
ornamented canoe, in which Constance had seen the 
Indian girl paddling up and down stream on her 
fishing expeditions. Osuna signed to her to step in, 
and without fear or misgiving in stepped Constance, 
seating herself so as to preserve the balance of the 
light vessel, and her companion, with an approving 
smile at her dexterity, unmoored the canoe and 
paddled away. The current was with them. Though 
smooth it was a rapid one, and the white girl was 
not aware of the speed they were making. The 
country around was unknown to her, but the course 
of that stream was from one scene of wild beauty to 
another. Now it swept round the base of a wooded 
hill, a thick forest on one side, and opposite it wide 
prairie lands, where sight failed in the distance; 
then it murmured through a narrow glen, where the 
boughs met overhead, and plants laden with summer 
blooms bent to the water below; and anon emerged 
on a grassy dell, open to sun and sky in the centre, 
and on either side shaded by old, majestic trees. 

Not ever on the windings of her own Connecticut, 
where Sydney rowed and herself steered the boat 
long ago in their happy playtime, before questions 
of government and taxation had divided their people 
and their paths, did Constanco rejoice more in the 
sweetness of summer and the loveliness of nature. 





The strange birds, the wild flowers for which she 
had no name, and the landscape so fair and free in 
sunshine or in shade, all delighted the girl who had 
lived so long in restraint and fear among the wig- 
wams. 

Osuna seemed to enjoy the voyage as much as her 
companion. They made known their pleasure to each 
other by signs so expressive that speech was hardly 
needful, and all went pleasantly till they reached the 
end of one of those green and quiet dells, sunny in 
the middle and shady on either side. There the 
stream turned sharply down a steep so thickly 
wooded that its course seemed to be lost in the dark- 
ness. Osuna paused at a safe distance above the 
descent, where a little creek indented the sloping 
bank, and pointed out to Constance a thicket but a 
few steps removed, in which the promised roses grew 
in clusters, making her at the same time a sign to 
land and gather them, while she kept the canoe from 
floating down the stream. It was but a moment’s 
work for the active girl. Constance reached the 
thicket and gathered some splendid clusters; but 
turning to wave them in triumph to her companion, 
she saw Osuna paddling up stream at a rate which 
made sign or call alike hopeless. In her desperation 


.she ran down to the water’s edge, crying, ‘‘ Osuna! 


Osuna!” but the Indian girl never looked back. In 
another minute the canoe was lost to sight behind 
the overhanging trees, and Constance was left alone 
in the trackless wild. 





A TRIP TO PALMYRA AND THE DESERT. 


BY THE REY. WILLIAM WRIGHT, B.A., OF DAMASCUS. 


IV. 


= us pass on to the examination of the famous 

tombs, the most interesting objects in Palmyra, 
lest we be supposed to have also caught the column 
mania. 

On my first visit to Palmyra, I arrived equipped 
for a thorough exploration of the tombs. A traveller 
of fame, who had visited the ruins immediately 
before me, urged me to take ladders and ropes and 
g?appling-irons for the ascent of the towers. In 
accordance with this advice, I made ample prepara- 
tions. A trusty carpenter was employed to make 
three 30-feet ladders. Choice poplar-trees were care- 
fully split up and fitted with oak rounds from Bashan. 
Powerful hemp ropes were specially manufactured, 
and mighty grappling-irons were prepared. I some- 
tames thought if I could get up the ruin so as to fit 
on the grappling-irons, I might be able to dispense 
with them altogether ; but then what is the use of fol- 
lowing advice by halves? so I did as I was advised, 
that nothing might be wanting to enable me to reach 
those lofty resting-places of the dead which all my 
predecessors had sighed in vain to ransack. 

I had once had some skill in climbing to rooks’ 
nests, but I was not then quite thirteen stone weight. 
I determined, however, that in this case the right 
hand should not forget its cunning, and for weeks 
before our departure I kept running up 80-feet 
ladders like a hodman and climbing the slack rope 
like a middy. A large grey mule was provided to 
carry the climbing apparatus to Palmyra. That 





mule wasa wag. He would rush into the centre of 
a crowd with his ladders on his back, stop suddenly, 
and with the most comical expression on his coun- 
tenance, wheel right round and make a clean sweep 
of the party. And sometimes he would take a fancy 
to a cavalier, and go tilting after him down the plain 
at speed, evidently with intent to ram him down. 
Remonstrance was unavailing, for a 30-foot ladder 
reaches farther than a whip ; and with these he would 
go point blank at the most wrathful horseman. A 
Turkish soldier, who had got a punch in the back, 
rushed up valiantly to chastise ‘the father of 
ladders,” but before he reached the object of his 
wrath a sweep of the ladders unhorsed him, to the 
great amusement of all the spectators. I also advise 
future travellers who go the old monotonous road to 
take a mule laden with ladders, for ours gave us 
more than he cost in amusement; and the cry, 
‘‘ There is the father of ladders,”’ was the most potent 
spell to drive away sleep and save us from breaking 
our necks. 

I shall never forget the consternation with which 
I first saw the tomb towers. There they towered up 
to heaven more than one hundred feet high, most of 
them horribly cracked and toppling over. Even the 
stones seemed rotten ; and was | to throw a grappling- 
hook over those lofty pinnacles, and commence slack- 
rope practice up those “ bowing walls,” which were 
only waiting for an excuse to fall? Around the 
base of the mountain, on all sides, these huge towers 
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of death lifted their heads aloft, grim and inaccessible. 
I was in a dreadful dilemma. If, on the one hand, 
I attempted to scale the towers, I was certain to 
break my neck, and if I failed, I was certain to 
become an object of ridicule to my party, who placed 
to my credit all the eccentricities and misdemeanours 
of the ‘‘father of ladders,” and who had already 
some misgivings about my sanity. 
What was to be done? I thought of pointing out 
the awkward questions that might be raised by my 
insurance company in case of an accident on the 
slack rope, or of explaining the irreparable loss 
my family and church would sustain should anything 
untoward happen; but I knew that I could not get 
the barbarians to comprehend what was meant by a 
company to insure people against dying, and pay 
them when they were dead, and I believed that 
they would look very lightly on what I considered 
a loss. I kept my secret, and for three days I ex- 
plored everything that could be explored in Palmyra 
—interviewed the inhabitants from a missionary 
point of view, measured columns, stepped distances, 
explored cellars, bought antiques, copied inscriptions, 
and wrote copious notes, but never once went near 
the towers, all the time looking for some Deus ex 
machind to extricate me from my difficulty—some 
bloodthirsty razzia by the Bedawin, or some other 
dreadful thing which might render the exploration 
of the towers impossible. Every time my eye caught 
the ladders or towers my heart sunk within me. 
“When are you going to do the towers?” said 
one of our party, sarcastically. The question could 
be put off no longer. Notice was given that forty 


men, with pickaxes, spades, and baskets, would be 
employed on the following morning, at six piastres for 


the day. The following morning, before the sun 
had tipped the towers with gold, one hundred men 
were surging about our tent, drawn by the prospect 
of earning a shilling. I began to pick out the 
strongest looking, and those who had the best tools, 
and to set them apart from the crowd; but suddenly 
the whole crowd would move across to join the 
chosen few. After an hour spent in vain in trying 
to make a selection, the crowd hit upon a solution. 
“Give us,” said they, ‘‘three or four piastres apiece, 
and take us all.” Eighty were easier taken than 
forty, and so we lessened the fee and doubled the 
number of workmen. It was the saddest sight I saw 
at Tadmor, the number of idle, able, hungry men 
wanting employment and willing to work, and the 
fields lying uncultivated. But did any enterprising 
man with capital attempt to utilise the resources of 
the place, the Turks would encourage him by taxing 
every tree he planted, and by holding him respon- 
sible for all arrears while the place was unoccupied. 
One old man, whom we were going to reject, held 
out his withered arms, and jumping off the ground 
with a force that might have shaken out his few 
remaining teeth, shouted, ‘“‘Let me go; let me earn 
three piastres; I can work as well as any of them.” 
The plucky old man got his three piastres, and was 
one of the most useful of the party. 

We started for the invasion of the tombs, a motley 
but formidable band. Six men were told off to the 
ladders, two to the ropes, and the remainder, in com- 
panies of eight each, were placed under the charge of 
our military guards. -We were a noisy multitude, as 
we swarmed down through the ruins to disturb the 
bones of the haughty Palmyrenes; and it was my 
last hope that should the towers prove unscaleable 


we might somehow take them by screaming, as tho 
French took the Bastille. 

We first proceeded to Abu Sahil, the most ancient 
cemetery, south of the entrance of Tadmor. Here 
were groups of towers, and the plain all round was 
full of mounds, which were supposed to mark the 
position of large excavated cave tombs. According 
to local tradition, a camel passing over one of these 
had once suddenly disappeared, having fallen 
through the roof into the tomb. Immense treasures, 
especially in works of art, were alleged to have 
been found in these tombs. Our ten companies of 
eight were told off under military leaders to drive 
shafts into the most promising mounds, and prizes 
were offered on a graduated scale to the first, second, 
and third, etc., companies who should strike fresh 
tombs. The digging detachment commenced with a 
will, and we left them under the generalship of one 
European, supported by eight Turkish soldiers, and 
started for the towers. We began quietly with the 
smallest towers, and proceeded steadily to the largest, 
and in less than three hours of hard work we had 
thoroughly explored all the towers. We had only 
twice recourse to the ladders, and even then I think 
we might ] we dispensed withthem. The ropes were 
used for measuring, and the grappling-irons were 
not used at all. We can now assure all those who 
sighed to explore the upper storeys of the tomb 
towers, an’, whose imaginations revelled in their 
undisturbcc treasure, that the highest recesses had 
been rans: ked before we scaled them, and that 
nothing remained but a few mummies, and a great 
number of bones and skulls. We brought awaya 
number of skulls, choosing those that seemed most 
unlike each other, and one mummy very carefully 
wrapped up in .nany folds of cloth of a texture 
and colour much resembling what is used in 
Palmyra at the present day. The bodies had all 
been embalmed, and all the skulls were full of 
olive stones broken. We saw many pieces of mu- 
tilated statuary; but it was, as a rule, so stiff 
and conventional that we could not much blame 
the barbarian iconoclasts. The pieces were gene- 
rally of a woman reclining on a couch, raised on 
her elbow, attended by a fawn, and receiving a cup 
from the hand of a slave who stood at the foot of 
the couch. So common was this type, with slight 
variations, that one would suppose the Tadmor 
belles never did anything but recline on couches, 
with a stereotyped simper on their faces, and receive 
sherbet from deferential slaves. Most of the heads 
were broken off, and of these I have two—one of a 
Palmyrene beauty, with turban carefully folded, and 
a broad jewelled band across the forehead horizon- 
tally, and others extending diagonally from the 
middle of the forehead towards the ear on-each side, 
with jewels in each as large as beans. The other 
head is of the Greek type, with hair coming far 
down on the forehead, and holes in the eyes for 
jewels. 

The towers were all of the same type, some of 
them being large and others small; some of them 
well finished, and others of undressed stones. I have 
a photograph of the most perfect of these monu- 
ments, and it may be used to correct Wood and 
Dawkins’ plan of the same mausoleum, which is 
drawn much out of proportion. Great liberties have 
been taken by tourists with this monument. It is 
said to have been erected by Gichos, though the man 
| had his name written up Jamlichos, twice, both in 
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Greek and Palmyrene, so that he that runneth might 
read. The date,* also, is given eighty years too 
early, and theories in archeology, and on the ante- 
Roman refinement of the Palmyrenes, have been 
founded on the mistake. The mausoleum is a marvel 
inside of beautiful carving and rich colours; but as 
it has been often described, we shall pass to another 
and taller one, which has attracted less the atten- 
tion of the tourists, and which we explored very 
thoroughly. 

Kasr eth-Thuniyeh is thirty-three and a half feet 
square at the base, and twenty-five feet eight inches 
square above the basement. Its height is one hun- 
dred and eleven feet, and it comprises six storeys, 
reached by stone stairs now much broken down. It 
has also underground an immense vault, full of bones 
of wild animals and men, with pieces of mummy 
cloths, ete. Opposite the door, down the centre of 
the building, there is a long hall with a very beau- 
tiful panelled stone ceiling. In each side of the hall 
are four recesses in the wall, about the length and 
breadth of a large coffin. Shelves were placed in 
these recesses, leaving room for dead bodies to be 
run in between them. The upper storeys were like 
the first, except that they were not so ornate, and 
contained more recesses in the sides, some of them as 
many as eight. My companion, Mr. Cotesworth, 
found by actual counting, that there were places for 
480 bodies in this one tower. Any one with a steady 
head, who can jump across a chasm six or seven feet 
wide and one hundred feet deep, need not fear to 
reach the top of this monument, and he will be well 
rewarded for his pains. From this point he will get 


his best idea of the ruins and dimensions of Palmyra. 
In moister regions ivy and moss soon wrap ruins 


about so closely that they cannot be scen; but here 
every polished shaft lies where it fell, as clean as it 
left the hands of the workmen, so that he will have 
& bird’s-cye view of all the ruins, in their desolate 
grandeur; and even where the sand has covered the 
streets and foundations of houses, he will be able to 
trace the exact position which they occupied. He 
will be able, also, to trace the outer wall of Zenobia’s 
Tadmor, and to conjecture the point at which the 
final struggle with Rome took place. 

Having thoroughly done the towers, we returned to 
the diggers, and found that they had toiled with 
about the same success as ourselves. In every place 
the barbarians and wild beasts had preceded us. 
The mummies had been torn from their cerements 
and their bones scattered through the vault. Skulls, 
mutilated statuary, consisting chiefly of reclining 
females with pine-cones in their hands, coins and 
clay tablets, with Palmyrene inscriptions, were our 
rewards. One slab contained two figures, two feet 
three inches high, both holding up one bunch of grapes 
(see p. 280). It had also Palmyrene inscriptions} 
between the heads of the statues and beneath their 





* Wood and Dawkins ow the date of this monument as 314 of the 
Seleucide Era, corresponding to the second year of the Christian Era, 
aud, as far as I am aware, all who have written on Palmyra, except 
Waddington, have followed their reading. The inscription is in Greek 
and Palmyrere, and is written above the door as well as on the tablet 
beneath the niche on the facade. Wood and Dawkins declare that in- 
asmuch as the shape of the letters contradicted ‘‘a rule established by 
antiquarians,” they “were carefulin examining the date, which is very 
legible in both inscriptions.” I have twice examined the date, and I 
have it in photograph, and it corresponds to 82 of the Christian Era, not 
to 2, as Wood and Dawkins assert. 

+ The inscription between the heads of the figures reads thus :— 
**Vigures of Baalatga and ’Alliasha, children of Buna, son of Jashubi.” 
‘rae inscription below the figures reverses and amplifies the other, “In 
the month of Kanun (November) year 406 (94 A.D.). These two like- 
nesses are those of ’Alliasha of Baalatga, children of Buna, son of 
Yashubi, son of Belsazar, son of Hiram—Habal.” The last word I 


feet, and the drapery, like that of all the other 
figures, was of many folds and creases. On the low 
corner of one of the slabs I saw in very minute 
Greek the name of the establishment that supplied 
the ornament. 

These vaults are supposed to be the most ancient 
tombs of Palmyra. They have a general resemblance 
to the lowest storeys of the tomb towers. They are 
large caves, tunnelled under the ground, of different 
sizes, and one which I measured was sixty feet long 
by twenty-sevon broad, and seven or eight feet high, 
and contained nine recesses for bodies in each side 
and five in the farther end. These recesses were of 
the length and general dimensions of those in tho 
towers, but their sides were cemented, and they had 
shelves of broad thin tiles, burnt almost as hard as 
pottery. Four or five of these shelves were fitted 
into each of the recesses by the cement, tle one 
above the other, and into these shelves the bodics 


60. FT. LONG 


PLAN OF VAULT AT PALMYLA, 


were placed with their feet out. Doubtless Isaiah 
had such a vault of the dead in view when he de- 
scribed the commotion that would be produced by 
the arrival of the Chaldean monarch. “Hell” 
(sheol) ‘‘ from beneath is moved for thee to meet thee 
at thy coming. It stirreth up the dead for thee.” 
Having spent eight hours among the tombs, we 
were much in need of a bath, and one of the finest 
baths in the world was at hand. We hurried to tho 
fountain south of the entrance of tho city, called 
Ephca, and plunged in. The water was warm, but 
not uncomfortably so, and one soon ceased to be dis- 
tressed by the disagreeable smell of sulphur. It was 
a part of our plan to explore as far as possible this 
subterranean river, and so leaving a guard at the 
entrance, I swam in with a candle. The river turned 
in under the Jebel el Mantar. Sometimes the roof 
rose fifteen or twenty feet above the water, and 
sometimes it was so close to the water as scarcely to 





cannot translate. The tablet was brought to Damascus by the Russian 





consul, to whom Iam indebted for the photograph from which the 
engraving is taken. It is now in St. Petersburg. 
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leave me room to pass. The breadth also varied 
from seven to twelve feet, and in several places 
where I dived I estimated the depth to be from eight 
to ten feet. As I proceeded, the water became 
sensibly warmer and the air more difficult to breathe, 
and the flame of the candle grew smaller and smaller, 
and finally went out altogether. I penetrated be- 
tween 800 and 400 yards, and the cavern still con- 
tinued broad and deep; but when the light went out 
I was left in darkness that might be felt. There is 
no resting-place after one leaves the entrance, as the 
water has scooped out and undermined the perpen- 
dicular sides, and the water is not buoyant; but asit 
is warm, one can stay in it a long time without 
receiving any harm. I floated out of the darkness, 
having reccived no harm except a few bumps, and 
having spent in the water about an hour and a 
quarter. I question, however, if it would be possible 
to penetrate into the cavern much farther than I 
went, owing to the sulphurous atmosphere. The 
aqueduct seems to be natural. The sides and roof 
are composed of a gravelly clay, which seems to be 
always falling in, and I saw no traces of man except 
at the entrance, where there is some cutting in the 
rock to let the water out. An altar which stood at 
the mouth of the cavern gave it the name Fount 
Ephea. ‘The date of the dedication of the altar was 
the 20th of October, 162. The grotto is much used 
as a bath still, and we seldom visited it without 
startling the nymphs of the village; and I am told 
that the Bedawin are so fond of it that a number of 
them are drowned in it every year. A considerable 
volume of water issues from the cavern, and forms a 
little river. A slight steam rises from the water, and 
the stones are stained by the sulphur; but after 
passing over the sandy bed of the stream for a few 
hundred yards, the water loses much of its disagree- 
able taste. It is used chiefly for washing and for 
irrigating the gardens, but it is also drunk and con- 
sidered wholesome by the natives. 

The fountain of Ephca has been erroneously sup- 
posed to have been the principal source of the city. 
To the left of the entrance to Palmyra there are the 
ruins of an aqueduct of massive, well-dressed stones, 
which once brought water to the city proper. This 
was constructed to contain a volume of water eight 
feet high by four feet broad. About the same place 
there passed into the city an underground aqueduct 
which was conducted down the middle of the grand 
colonnade. It is first tapped near the triumphal 
arch, at a depth of eight or ten feet below the pave- 
ment, and it flows out of the city north of the Great 
Temple, and is used for all purposes, especially for 
irrigation. This water is drawn from a fountain 
called Abu Fawaris, which lies about five miles due 
west of the Castle of Tadmor. The water is good, 
but perceptibly impregnated with sulphur, and, as 
all the channels have been choked up for hundreds 
of years, people busy themselves in conjecturing 
whence the Palmyrenes got their water-supply. 
There is no doubt that the 4bu Fawaris fountain was 
their chief source, but the waters of Ephca were also 
utilised, and the houses had cisterns for rain-water, 
as we discovered in several places. 

The castle of Palmyra is perhaps the most con- 
spicuous object in the neighbourhood, and well 
deserves a visit, not on its own account, but on 
account of the unparalleled view which it commands. 
We rode up the mountain to near the top, and when 
it became too steep for our horses, we left them 
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with a guard, and proceeded on foot. A deep ditch 
surrounds the castle, and partridges were sunning 
themselves about its edges. We climbed up into the 
castle by the rough face of an almost perpendicular 
rock, but we saw the remains of a broken bridge 
across the ditch, which once gave easy access to the 
castle, and there are still marks of horses having 
been stabled within it. The castle stands on the 
highest peak on the highest summit, impregnable to 
any force in the desert; but the present structure is 
built of small stones quarried out of the ditch and 
rifled from the ruins, and is doubtless a late effort of 
the Moslems. The castle is still entire, and the rooms, 
which were arched and cemented, are all in a good 
state of preservation. From its battlements we 
had an uninterrupted view on all sides. The Dawara 
range of mountains on which we stood stretched 
away north-east towards the Euphrates, and near 
the eastern base of the mountain we saw the village of 
Arak, with about fifteen huts and a Turkish garrison. 
We could trace distinctly the old wall of admor, 
extending down the mountain from outside the castle 
in a south-eastern direction, and curving round the 
city. Away beyond east and south was the flat yellow 
desert, patched and seamed with glistening salt. 
Far to the south, past the shoulder of Jebel Mfantar, 
stood a solitary tower, called Kasr el Hazin; and 
on the horizon beyond there appeared a low range 
of mountains, known as Jebel el ’Aleib. To the west, 
over a wavy highland of limestone hills, we could 
clearly discern through the blue mists the lofty out- 
line of Lebanon and the snows of the Cedar moun- 
tain. What a watch-tower, from which an enemy 
might be descried while he was yet several days’ 
journey from the place! Beneath us, the city, half 
surrounded by its gardens, lay calm as a city of the 
dead, and supremely lovely even in desolation. As 
we stand on the battlements we sce at a glanco the 
appropriateness of its name. ‘Tadmor in Syriac 
means ‘“‘ wonderful,”? and in Arabic ‘‘ruin.”? The 
Syriac and Arabic name still clings to the ‘‘ wonder- 
ful ruin,” while the Roman name Palmyra is abso- 
lutely unknown. The name Tadmor has been sup- 
posed to mean in Hebrew “city of palm-trees,”’ and 
it has been taken for granted that Palmyra is the 
Greek translation of the word; but the word Tadmor 
is not Hebrew, and the word Palmyra is not Greek. 
The meaning of the word should be sought for in 
the language of the people who frequented those 
fountains before the time of Solomon, for though he 
built* Tadmor in the wilderness, he did not change 
itsname. The great King of Israel, having extended 
his kingdom by conquest to the north and east, 
‘¢built Tadmor in the wilderness, and the store 
cities of Hamath.”’ He found the important station, 
Tadmor in the desert, supplied with water, and 
forming the link between east and west, and he 
enlarged and fortified, and doubtless garrisoned it, 
the better to consolidate his empire and to draw the 
wealth of the Indies into his little kingdom. 
Doubtless Tadmor was then, as now, an open and 
unsafe resting-place for the bearers of the commo- 
dities he so much desired; and he made it not only 
a strong outpost, but a secure haven. 

The Biblet and local tradition unite in declarins 
that ‘Solomon built Tadmor in the wilderness ; 





* The Hebrew word to build often means to restore or rebuild, never, 
as far as I am aware, to found. See Josh. vi. 26; Am. ix. 14; Ps. cxxii, 3, 
exlvii. 2, etc. The name Tadmor is, I believe, Sanscrit. é 

+ Once and only once (2 Chron. viii. 4) is Tadmor mentioned in the 
Bible. The Tadmor in 2 Kings ix. 18, is Tamar in the Hebrew text, and 
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built the Tadmor of Odainathus and | merchants had eseaped with their treasures to 
Yonckia ? Who polished and poised those columns | beyond the Euphrates. For the next three hundred 
now strewed on the plain before us? for not a! years Tadmor continued to grow in wealth and 
vestige remains of the Tadmor of Solomon. As | power, and in the cultivation of all the arts of war 
being the most remote, Tadmor was probably one of | and peace. Tadmor flourished, like Switzerland, a 


the first places wrested from the feeble successors of 


Solomon, and for a thousand years it disappears 
from history, having become, in all probability, a 
‘‘ wonderful ruin” in the eyes of the savage hordes 
that eneamped about its fountains. Palmyra, how- 
ever, as the convenient half-way house between the 


free republic, surrounded by mighty and despotic 


empires. Her architects and sculptors adorned her 
with edifices which excite the wonder of the world, 
and she became the congenial home of the greatest 
philosopher of his age, Longinus, the author of the 
Sublime, and prime minister of Zenobia. Odainathus, 
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commercial cities of Phoenicia and of the Seleucid 
on the Mediterranean and the eastern realms about 
and beyond the Persian Gulf, rose into a wealthy 
and independent state. Secure in her surrounding 
desert, like sea-girt England, Palmyra, as the 
channel of East India merchandise, grew in wealth, 
but not in strength ; and about half a century before 
the Christian era she comes on the stage of Roman 
history for the first time, when Mark Antony 
attempted to plunder her merchant princes. He 
entered the city with his cavalry alone, but the 





is said to be ‘in the land,” and is now identified as a ruin at Kurnub in 
the land of Juda. Every peasant in Palmyra talks familiarly of King 
Solomon, and yet there is not a Lible in the place, nor would they take one. 





one of her senators, rose to the proud position of 
holding the balance of power between Rome and 
Parthia, and of avenging the Roman arms, and 
wearing the Roman purple ; and his widow, Zenobia, 
victorious over the Roman legions, reigned, Queen 
of the East, from the Nile to the Euphrates. From 
the time of Mark Antony to the time of Aurelian 
the city had so grown in strength that the latter 
was unable to take it with his victorious armies, 
though only defended by the remnants of Zenobia’s 
troops, and Tadmor did not surrender till Zenobia, 
who had escaped te raise fresh succour, was 
brought back a prisoner from the banks of the 
Euphrates. 
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CHICKEN ROCK LIGHTHOUSE. 


5 ie subject of lighthouses has a peculiar attrac- 

tion for the inhabitants of this country. This 
is not to be wondered at when we think of our 
insular position, the vast amount of property we have 
afloat, and the immense number of our countrymen 
who earn their living on the sea. Britain occupies a 
foremost place among maritime nations as to the 





and upon savage rocks just rearing their heads above 
the surges of the ocean. The character of the build- 
ing is always adapted to the situation. In the case 
of sea-cliffs, all that is needed is simply to clear a 
solid rest for the lantern, and sufficient space near 
by for the dwellings of the keepers. It is otherwise, 
however, when the light las to be exhibited from low 
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lighting up of its coasts. Scarce a headland, island, 
rock, or shoal, from Galway to Yarmouth, and the 
Land’s End fo Shetland, now remains unguarded so 
far as the interests of navigation require. Most of 
this work has been accomplished within the last 
hundred years, involving an amount of engineering 
skill, enterprise, and money, which it is difficult to 
estimate. 

Lighthouses vary much as to size, situation, and 
importance, but as a rule they are erected on the 
most exposed sites, where the winds blow fiercest and 
the breakers are wildest—on the tops of sea-clifis, 
where the birds make their home, on solitary isles, 
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outlying tongues of land. Then a tower of at least 
120 feet has to be erected, usually of strong masonry, 
to support the lantern at a height which will permit 
the rays of the lamp to extend for miles across the 
sea, it being a well-known fact that, owing to tho 
roundness of the earth, the length to which a light 
can be seen depends, within certain limits, on its 
height above the level of the sea, as well as the 
brilliancy and power of the flame. In the case of 
rock towers, such as the Eddystone, the conditions 
are wholly changed. ‘The engineer must prepare all 
his materials at a shore establishment, convey them 
with great care in suitable vessels for miles to the 
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rugged rock, and there, amid all the vicissitudes of 
winds and waves, form out of them a tower which for 
ages shall sustain the shock of ocean aad hold out to 
the mariner the lamp of warning. 

The lighthouses of this country are under the 
management of three distinct boards, incorporated by 
Act of Parliament. The Trinity Board, having its 
head-quarters in London, conducts all affairs relating 
to the coasts of England ; the Board of Commissioners 
of Northern Lights, having its head-quarters in Edin- 
burgh, attends to all matters connected with the 
coasts of Scotland ; and the Ballast Board of Dublin, 
having its head-quarters in Dublin, looks after all 
matters relating to the coasts of Ireland. <A royal 
commission appointed to inquire into the condition of 
the British lights in 1861, reported to Parliament 
very favourably, and especially regarding the Scottish 
lights. Here it may be mentioned that, although 
the Northern Lighthouse Board consists chiefly of 
members of the legal profession, it has always had in 
its service officers of high scientific attainment and 
practical skill in all matters relating to lighthouse 
engineering and duty. The name of Stevenson is 
well known to all who have taken any interest in 
lighthouse matters. Robert, the father, built the 
well-known tower on the Bell Rock, the light of 
which was first exhibited in February, 1811; Allan, 
the son, built the classic tower on the wild rocks of 
Skerryvore, the light of which was first exhibited in 
February, 1844; David and Thomas, the present 
engineers to the board, lately erected the substantial 
tower on the savage rock of Dhu-Heartach, fifteen 
miles s.s.w. of Iona. The history of the first under- 


taking was written by Robert Stevenson in the form 
of a goodly-sized folio; the history of the second by 


Allan Stevenson, in the form of a companion volume 
to his father’s. Both are regarded as classic works 
in this department of marine engincering. A long 
and graphic account of the great work onthe Dhu- 
Heartach rock appeared in the ‘ Scotsman” news- 
paper in November, 1871, and was widely copied by 
the daily press. A fresh interest was created in the 
minds of many in regard to the lighthouses, for a new 
generation had sprung up for active life since the 
days of Bell Rock and Skerryvore. Since Dhu- 
Heartach was finished, the Messrs. Stevenson have 
completed an important edifice on the Chicken Rock, 
near the south end of the Isle of Man. An account 
of this great undertaking also appeared in the “Scots- 
man” newspaper.* 

‘The Chicken Rock isa tidal rock, lying three-quar- 
ters of a mile south of the CalfofMan. It is exposed 
to the unbroken force of those heavy waves which rush 
up St. George’s Channel from the Atlantic during 
south-west gales. At high-water only the merest 
patch is to be seen, but at low-water spring-tides an 
uneven surface of nearly 8,000 square feet. It had 
the appearance of two knolls of rock united by a low 
band, lying respectively north and south of each 
other. The tower now occupies the site of the 
southern one. The rock consists of hard quartzose 
schist. It rises out of comparatively deep water, 
and stands in the midst of a rapid tideway. Its 
existence has long been a source of anxiety to 





_.* Both narratives were from the pen of Mr. Morris, the accomplished 
librarian to the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Believing 
that this article is of permanent value, whether viewed in connection 
with our national system of lighthouses, or the attractions of Manxland, 
we have thought it worthy of reproduction in our columns. The illus- 
tration of the Chicken Rock Tower which heads this article is copied 

vom an accurate drawing kindly lent for our present purpose. 





mariners frequenting the Irish Sea, and especially to 
the Liverpool shipping leaving or entering that sea 
by the North Channel. When the two lighthouses 
were built on the CalfIsland, as far back as 1818, it 
was part of the design that the two towers in one 
should point over the rock by day, and their lights 
in one the site of the rock by night. This was all 
very well in clear weather, but when fog hung over 
the Calf land and obscured the lights, the mariner 
required to be cautious in his movements. The im- 
portance of improving on the Calf lights was a few 
years ago urged on the lighthouse authorities, and 
the result was that the Northern Lighthouse Com- 
missioners, within whose jurisdiction the Isle of Man 
lies, resolved, with the approval of the Board of 
Trade, to erect a first-class stone tower on the Chicken 
Rock itself, and do away with the Calf lights alto- 
gether. The work was intrusted to the Messrs. Steven- 
son, the eminent lighthouse engineers, who, although 
at that time busily occupied with the enterprise on 
Dhu-Heartach, at once took steps to put the Chicken 
work in progress. There is a good deal of family 
likeness in the arrangements necessary for building 
a rock lighthouse tower. Suitable blocks of stone 
must be procured, a convenient site chosen for the 
workyard where all the material is to be prepared, 
skilled workmen to be employed, and a proper sea 
service established. In this instanco a contract was 
made for the supply of stones from the granite 
quarries at Dalbeattie; the little fishing village of 
Port St. Mary’s, distant four-and-a-half miles from 
the rock, was selected as the site of the workyard ; 
the preparation of the stones was let by contract to 
Mr. Hunter, builder, Trinity; a numerous staff of 
workmen employed, both for shore and rock, and a 
suitable vessel purchased to act as steam-tender. 

In April, 1869, the first landing of workmen on 
the rock took place, and by autumn the pit for the 
foundation of the tower was finished. It was formed 
in the broad part of the south end. Meantime Port 
St. Mary’s had assumed a livelier aspect than usual. 
Small vessels were arriving in the harbour deeply 
laden with rough granite blocks from Dumfriesshire, 
a tramway had been laid down between the pier and 
the workyard for the transport of the stones on 
bogies, immense travelling cranes had been erected 
for moving the blocks when under the hands of the 
workmen in the yard, the sharp chink of the mason’s 
iron mallet and the ring of the blacksmith’s anvil 
were to be heard all day long, while the smart 
attending steamer, going out and in from day to day 
to the rock, gave the usually quiet port quite an 
air ofimportance. From 1869 to 1873 the workyard 
was a busy place, no less than a hundred men 
being employed in various capacities while the 
operations were in full play. There all the rough 
blocks were cut and dressed, and, on the adjusting 
platform, stone fitted to stone and course to course 
before being shipped for the rock. ‘There, also, all 
the internal fittings were prepared, to be afterwards 
removed and fixed when the stone-work of the tower 
was completed. In this respect it differed little from 
the way in which the materials of Skerryvore were 
prepared at Hynish, and those of Dhu-Heartach at 
Erraid. 

In one important point the Chicken Rock under- 
taking differed from its predecessors of a similar 
character. At Bell Rock, Skexryvore, and Dhu- 
Heartach, one great object of the engineer was to 
erect a barrack on the rock as early as possible to 
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lodge the workmen. This was desirable in each 
instance, owing to the distance from the shore estab- 
lishment, the loss of time in passing to and fro, 
and the discomfort of the men when afloat in rough 
water. In this instance it was different. A short 
run from St. Mary’s took the workmen out to the 
rock, every available chance of landing could be 
speedily taken advantage of, and the close attendance 
of the tender gave assurance of speedy rescue in caso 
of any sudden change in the weather or sea. This, 
however, threw additional responsibility on the sea 
department ; it involved more work with the boats, 
and proportionate risk to the men, as well as the 
fitting up of the ship as a barrack to accommodate 
the workmen when the tides were early or late. All 
the food of the rockmen was cooked on board, and 
sent ashore to them when at work. The sea depart- 
ment proved a very efficient one. At the commence- 
ment of the undertaking the engineers purchased 
the first-class Clyde deep-sea tug Terrible, 155 tons 
and 70 horse-power, and had her properly fitted up 
for the service. ‘The duty of the tender was to 
tow two 25-ton lighters out to the rock when stones 
were heeded and could be landed, and to carry out 
the workmen, land them, and wait upon them. For 
the purpose of landing, the ship was provided with 
two large quarter boats, and every man furnished 
with a cork life-belt, which he was compelled to wear 
every time he entered a boat, no matter what the 
state of thesea. This was a rule which even visitors 


had to comply with; and no one who has stood on 
the Chicken Rock and seen the ebb-tide rushing by 
like a mighty river, boiling up with many a swirl 
for hundreds of yards to leeward, will wonder at 
the stringent character of this precaution. 


Even a 
capsize with belts was not desirable. 

The work on the rock, as we have indicated, was 
tidal. The landings varied in length according to 
the state of the tides and the weather—sometimes 
not an hour, and at other times six or seven hours 
in very calm weather. The working season extended 
from April to September. The number of men em- 
ployed averaged about thirty-five. The first season 
(1869) saw the pit for the foundation completed ; 
the second (1870), landing cranes erected, and nine 
of the lowest courses of the tower built; the 
third (1871), the balance crane set up and other 
fourteen courses added—in all, twenty-three from 
the foundation. Thus far the tower was solid, and 
stood 32 feet 8 inches above the rock. It included 
1,078 stones of various shapes, all bound together 
by dovetailing, joggles, clamps, bolts, ribbon-band 
joints, and the most tenacious cement. Nothing in 
the shape of waves could ever be expected to break 
up such a mass, and yet the architect of the Wolf 
Rock Tower, not content with all this, added vertical 
dovetailing to his stones as well as horizontal. This 
seems to us unnecessary refinement and expense, for 
the ribbon-band joint, bolts, and cement, duly pro- 
vide for lateral pressure and the superincumbent 
weight against all tendency to tilt. The fourth 
Season (1872) saw the introduction of a powerful 
steam-crane and the addition of forty-seven courses 
to the tower; the fifth (1873) saw the ninety-sixth 
course, the last, landed and fixed on the 6th June, 
amid the sincere congratulations of all concerned. 
By the end of the season the joiners and others were 
ready to put up their fittings, and after this the 
tower was nearly constantly occupied by workmen 
until the summer of 1874. 





The Chicken Rock tower, as finished, may be 
described as a magnificent pale-grey granite column 
rising to a height of 140 feet, with its lantern, above 
the rugged skerry on which it stands. Its outline is 
a hyperbolic curve, one which provides more than 
any other for lowness of centre of gravity and direct 
pressure of superincumbent weight. The first entire 
course, the sixth, is 37 feet 7 inches in diameter, and 
the breadth of the top one 16 feet. The tower is 
solid up to the twenty-third course, where is the 
doorway leading to the various apartments above. 
The doorway is reached by a gun-metal ladder 
batted against the side of the tower. The apart- 
ments are eight in number, one a-top of the other, 
and reached by successive flights of ladders—-(1), 
coal and water ; (2), oil; (3), dry store ; (4), kitchens 
(5), provisions; (6 and 7), bedrooms; (8), light- 
room. The sashes of the lantern, 10 feet in height, 
are astragal in shape, crossing each other like the 
letter X, and fitted with the best plate-glass. The 
apparatus for the exhibition of the light is Fresnel’s 
first-class revolving lens apparatus, with Mr. Thomas 
Stevenson’s holophotal improvements. Around the 
great central lamp a metal frame, with eight sides 
holding eight great annular lenses, is made to revolve 
by means of machinery kept in motion by a heavy 
weight. The frame makes one revolution every four 
minutes, giving the effect to the mariner of a strong 
bright glare once every thirty seconds as one of these 
annular lenses comes between the lamp and his eye. 
In ordinary weather the light will be visible from a 
vessel’s deck eighteen miles. During fogs two bells, 
which have been placed on the balcony tower, will 
be tolled to warn seamen. 

In December the lightkeepers left the Calf stations 
and took up their residence in the new tower, and on 
New-Year’s night, when snow-wreaths were being 
formed in mountain glens and railway cuttings, the 
light flashed out from the Chicken tower wide over 
the wintry Irish Sea, which, we trust, will long con- 
tinue to be a boon to our enterprising and brave 
seamen. To the thousands, too, who annually resort 
to the Isle of Man during the summer season for 
health and pleasure, the new lighthouse will form an 
additional attraction. 

The Northern Lighthouse Commissioners and their 
engineers, the Messrs. Stevenson, may be congratu- 
lated on the successful completion of this noble 
‘Tadmor of the Wave,’ and the whole shipping 
interest of this great maritime country has reason to 
be thankful for so important an addition to our great 
sea lights.” 





THE SPELLING BEE. 


_ little busy bee of our childhood’s days has 

given its name to an institution which has in a 
very few months become exceedingly popular. The 
walls are placarded with announcements of bees, the 
newspapers teem with reports of bees, and every- 
body is talking of bees. ‘The spelling bee, for that 
is our new-found friend, is familiar in village, town, 
and city ; in schoolrooms, public halls, and chapels; 
in the family parlour, and in the gilded saloon. Tho 
spelling bee, which abounds in such swarms, is, as 
all know, of American origin; and this is how it got 
its name: It scems that somehow the good peoplo 
who were wont to meet for some charitable object, or 
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to work for one another, came to be called ‘‘ Bees.” 
Thus, the ladies of what we call a Dorcas society, 
who formed a working party, and made clothes or 
quilts for the poor in winter, were styled bees, 
because they laboured for the community like the 
industrious, insects they took their name from, and, 
like them, laboured in common. In the same way, 
when the neighbours of some settler combined to 
help him in constructing and raising the framework 
of a timber building, they were designated bees. 
Similarly, too, when the maize crop was gathered, 
and the farmers went to help one another in ‘“‘husk- 
ing” the corn, or stripping it from the stalk, they 
were regarded as so many bees. In all such cases, 
by a very natural method, the meetings themselves 
came to be styled bees. Hence we get ‘ quilting 
bees,” ‘raising bees,” and ‘‘husking bees,” as the 
names of the above-described gatherings. From 
these it is not far to ‘spelling bees,’”’ as the desig- 
nation of friendly meetings of such as desire to 
improve their spelling. 

As the spelling bee is customary among us, it 
generally takes the form of a competitive examina- 
tion, in which the candidates attempt to spell such 
words as are submitted to them by an examiner, or 
interrogator, as he is called. Those who are most 
successful commonly receive prizes of money, or 
of books, as their reward. If the list of competitors 
is a large one, it rarely happens that they all succeed 
with the words proposed to them; consequently, as 
the rule is that a single failure is fatal, the number 
remaining at each round becomes smaller and 
smaller, until two only remain. For the last few 
the interrogator has in store certain words of extra 
difficulty, and is seldom long in disposing of all his 


pupils except one, who remains master (or mistress) 
of the field, and having no antagonists, is asked no 


further questions. Naturally enough, failures often 
arise from a slip of the tongue, and a want of that 
presence of mind which an exercise of viva voce spell- 
ing requires. But probably the stumbles of the 
candidates, in the majority of cases, are due to positive 
inability to spell the words which are put to them. 
Whatever the reason, they all give way in the long 
run, and it is not common for the ‘“‘ bee”’ to survive 
four hours, though that has happened in some cases 
on record. 

For obvious reasons, the spelling bee ‘should be 
encouraged, under proper regulations. It will espe- 
cially help to call attention to the importance of 
good spelling, and likewise to its difficulty. It will, 
therefore, stimulate some to devote more time to the 
matter than they otherwise would. The number of 
those who can spell moderately well is far greater than 
it once was, as all who are acquainted with old books 
and correspondence will allow. But there are few who 
can without hesitation even write correctly some of 
the words which are now in use. We do not speak of 
words which are by common consent written in two 
forms, either of which is permissible, but of such as 
eighth, harass, embarrass, seize, siege, sibyl, siren, 
and—especially among ladies—apartment. The last 
of these comes before us continually as appartment 
or appartement, while as for syrens, sybils, and 
sphynxes, they seem quite irrepressible. The little 
letter ‘‘ y ” seems to be very much honoured in these 
days of Smyths. In some cases it is well supported, 
and we do not know how the question taees 
chemist and chymist, oxidise and oxydise, will be 
finally decided. Webster, we see, even ventures to 

‘ 





give us gayly and gayety, though he does not run 
the risk of writing dayly, for which there is the same 
reason and no less. Other letters will have their 
claims canvassed, and we shall ask why we get 
pannikin from pan and yet have manikin from man, 
or why torquoise should be lopped of its final “e” 
as it is by Webster, whose innovations are exceed- 
ingly numerous. On his principle we ought to write 
traveling and not travelling, but we confess that we 
cannot see our way to it. We could not blame any 
little boy or girl who made only two syllables of this 
condensed form, and pronounced traveling so as to 
rhyme with shaveling. Goold Brown, in his great 
work on English Grammar, although an American, 
strongly objects to Webster’s practice in this and 
some other cases. 

Our dictionaries will be more narrowly inspected 
than ever, and it will be found that not one of them 
has by itself any right to be set up as a standard. 
Dictionaries are of different?sorts: some are strong in 
the multitude of words, some in the excellence of 
their etymologies; others excel in their pronuncia- 
tion, others again in their definitions. It may well 
be, however, that a work which stands very high in 
one or more of these respects is not the best for 
spelling. Under the circumstances the conductors of 
spelling bees will, if they are wise, adopt no one 
dictionary as a standard, but select two or three of 
modern date—three we should say—and decide by 
the majority, or allow any spelling which either of 
them gives. The number of words which good 
authors spell in different ways turns out to be much 
greater than was expected, and therefore some 
latitude must be permitted in reference to all such 
words. Even when it is felt that forms like honor, 
favor, and humor are not so good as honour, favour, 
and humour, it would be hard to rule a speller out 
for giving them. This is all the more desirable that 
it may prevent the spelling bees from becoming a 
mere battle of rival dictionaries. Therefore, let no 
offer of a dictionary for a prize be accepted on the 
condition that it shall be the one standard of 
reference. The following authors of dictionaries 
have been suggested as good, when employed in 
combinations of two or three: Webster, Walker, 
Smart, Craig, Boag, Chambers, Sullivan, Nuttall, 
Cooley, Reid, Worcester, Ogilvie, and Richardson. 
There are others no doubt, but these are enough 
to choose from. Earlier names, Johnson included, 
are unsafe, owing to the presence of old-fashioned 
spellings. 

Having selected your books, the next step will be 
to choose the words, and this is a matter requiring 
discretion. Too often the selection is made on the 
score of simple difficulty, and, in consequence, a 
regiment of crack-jaw words marches past, and with 
no satisfactory result. Considering that the bee is 
intended to be useful, the words put foremost shouldbe 
comparatively common, but more or less liable to be 
misspelt. Forthesucceeding rounds, as they are called, 
words more and more difficult may be chosen, because 
the competitors remaining are more select. By way of 
climax, something out of the way may be brought 
in as a decisive test of proficiency. But in all stages 
there are words which should be avoided; such are 
those which are obsolete, vulgar, repulsive in mean- 
ing, and actually not English. Many technical and 
scientific words are also objectionable in a pro- 
miscuous assembly, because they imply a special 
knowledge, which cannot be expected, and are, to 
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most people, only word puzzles. Another class, 
which it will save trouble to omit, comprises those 
which have different meanings according to differ- 
ences of spelling. Whenever such words are given 
they must be explained ; and, indeed, it will be well 
to explain many of the words which are submitted to 
the bees. These explanations will impart instruc- 
tion, and moderate the severity of the exercise, if they 
somewhat prolong it. 

By itself the spelling bee may become a somewhat 
sombre affair, and, therefore, it is an excellent plan 
to introduce at intervals music, singing, or something 
else of a cheerful character. This will apply to 
private and friendly parties as well as to the more 
public and formal. Ingenuity may devise other 
modes of entertainment, and the effect cannot fail to 
be good. The competitors themselves will, under 
such circumstances, be inclined to cherish less of the 
combative spirit, and will smart less when ruled out. 

With regard to the competitors, it is obvious that 
at public bees they must be open to all comers, as 
things are generally managed. Yet we do not like to 
find upon the platform, side by side with those who 
have had no more than a regular school education, 
gentlemen who prefix ‘‘ Rev.,” or append ‘‘m.a.” or 
“rx.p.” to their names. Their presence is not honour- 
able to them, and the prizes they win are the result of 
an unequal match. They ought to know better than to 
compete ; but if they do not, they should be adjudged 
ineligible. In all matches for prizes and honours, 
some law as to candidates is necessary; and to put 





the classical against the unclassical is lawlessness. 
In our opinion it is taking a mean advantage, and | 
ought to be rigidly suppressed. 

The arrangements for a public spelling bee often 
involve the attendance of four gentlemen—a chair- 
man, an interrogator, and two referees. The chairman 
generally regulates the proceedings, and keeps his eye 
upon the rules. The interrogator is provided with 
lists of words, each word upon a separate slip of 
paper. He has as many lists as may be considered 
necessary, the simplest being meant for the earlier 
stages. ‘The first list is taken and deposited in a 
bowl, box, or hat, and from it one word is taken at 
a time, without examination, and proposed to a can- 
didate ; and so the work goes on until all the candi- 
dates have tried their skill. Only those who have 
succeeded in spelling their words remain; tho 
unsuccessful retire. Thus ends the first round, and 
then comes round the second, and a new batch of 
words, with a similar result. The process of weed- 
ing continues until only two spellers are left, and the 
first of these who fails leaves his rival the winner of 
the chief prize. If any dispute arises as to the pro- 
nunciation, meaning, or spelling of a word, the 
referees and the selected dictionaries come into use, 
and by their verdict the question is settled. In our 
judgment, the words themselves ought to be open 
to exception, whether as purely foreign, or as obso- 
lete, oron other grounds. Interrogators often make 
serious blunders in their choice of words ; and’perhaps 
the words should not be selected by one person, but by 
more—or at any rate in accordance with well-under- 
stood principles. Both words and spelling should be 
such as are sanctioned by good English usage, and 
not dependent on the caprice of any single dictionary- 
maker. To rule a speller out for spelling as we 
print them, grey, millepede, and reveller, is arbitrary 
in the extreme—as much so as for failing to spell 
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If spelling bees are to be productive of much 
good, they will have to be very carefully managed— 
more so than many have been. Utility should be 
their one aim, and not the entertainment of a mis- 
cellaneous audience. 

We may now sum up what we have to say by 
giving a set of directions which may be useful to 
those who have to arrange for a spelling bee. 

1. The spelling to be oral and deliberate. 

2. One mistake to rule a speller out. 

3. A word once proposed not to be asked again, 
though the interrogator may give the correct spelling 
for the satisfaction of those present. 

4. A speller can ask to have a word repeated, and 
the meaning of it. 

5. Prompting not to be allowed. 

6. Two or more dictionaries in common use to be 
the standard of appeal, subject to the decision of the 
referees, or umpire. 

7. Words pronounced or spelt in more ways than 
one always to be defined. 

8. Words to be proposed not to be previously com- 
municated to any one. 

9. Each word, written correctly on a separate slip 
of paper, to be taken from a box, or other receptacle, 
without inspection by the interrogator. 

10. Competitors to be asked in the order in which 
they are ranged. 

11. Fresh sets of words to be provided for each 
round.* 

12. Obsolete, archaic, vulgar, and purely foreign 
words, not to be proposed. Rare technical words, 
which are only modern inventions, and relate solely 
to some special science or art, are in all fairness to 
be avoided. 

From the above list it will be easy to select such 
rules as need to be communicated when announcing 
the arrangements. Rule 2, which we give accord- 
ing to ordinary practice, is, we think, too exclusive, 
and we would suggest that it would be more liberal 
to allow a speller to try twice. ‘If at first you don’t 
succeed, try again,” is a very good piece of advice, 
and in the case of the “‘ bees,” acting upon it would 
be liberal and kind. The only objection we can 
foresee is, that some one who had failed once might 
eventually take the chief prize. This, however, is a 
difficulty which might perhaps be overcome, because 
in the long run all the competitors would have tho 
chance of trying a second time. 

Since the spelling bees were introduced, several 
variations have been invented, and we have notes of 
bees which are called Bible, Prayer-book, ritual, 
protestant, temperance, and grammatical. Ono 
variety of Bible bee occupies itself with the obsolete 
words and spelling which are retained in ordinary 
editions of the English version. In regard to this 
some caution will be needed, for there are editions of 
the Scriptures in which such forms as sope, morter, 
and caterpiller, are modernised. The other bees are 
of course concerned with words relating to their sub- 
jects, except the grammatical, which we are afraid 
may raise a good many discussions. 

A start having been made, there is nothing to 
prevent the introduction of such bees as the historical 
and the geographical. The historical would divide 
themselves into sections, such as the kings of certain 
countries, wars and battles, famines, earthquakes, 
etc. Closely allied to these might come the bio- 
graphical—poets, orators, philosophers, preachers, 





en-avant, which is not English at all. 


etc. Then there would follow the geographical, in- 
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cluding states, kingdoms, and empires, the chief 
territorial divisions of provinces and countries, the 
principal cities, towns, mountains, and rivers, and so 
forth. Whether we shall go further and have 
classical, etymological, scientific, and other learned 
bees, we know not, but singing bees have made their 
appearance, and only the limits of human ingenuity 
may form the ultimate bounds of those competitions. 

For our part, without discussing the pros and cons 
of the subject, we are in favour of any harmless 
device which may amuse and yet improve the 
people. It may be doubted whether bringing a 
party of strangers to contend for a prize by an exhi- 
bition of skill is the best plan that can be adopted ; 
but it is certain that the scheme has been found 
exceedingly popular in the British Islands, and we 
may hope that it will not only prove how large a 
number profess to be good spellers, and are bold 
enough to wrestle with Webster himself, but will 
stimulate many more to aim at excellence. Public 
attention is aroused to the subject, and the general 
result will be a good one, even if the epidemic, as 
we may call it, fails to retain its intensity. Other 
consequences are sure to follow, but as our object has 
been to write an article and not a treatise, we con- 
clude all we mean to say with the hope that the 
spellers who are stung with disappointment will 
not be discouraged in their efforts to excel in a most 
useful and elegant accomplishment. 





A STORY FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


CHAPTER IIl.—ON HIS OWN RESOURCES, 


«The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day.” —Milton. 


T was by no means a comfortable seat that John 
had now taken in exchange for his “inside.” 
It was at the back of the coach facing the dicky, 
and projecting over the hind wheel. There was an 
iron rail for his feet to rest upon, but his legs were 
not long enough to reach it; and the seat itself was 
narrowed bya pile of boxes which occupied a part of 
it and rose up perpendiculsazly behind his back, so 
that it was with difficulty he could maintain himself 
upon his perch; and he was obliged to sit very up- 
right, or he would have been thrown upon his face 
on the road every time the horses quickened their 
speed or began to ascend a hill. - 

He settled himself, however, as best he could in 
this uncomfortable position, holding on with both 
hands, and began to look around him. ‘“‘ What place 
is this?” he asked a fellow-traveller. 

“Highgate. Don’t you know Highgate? Haven’t 
you been sworn at Highgate yet ?” 

‘“‘Sworn at? Yes. The guard swore at me because 
I wanted to come outside; but I don’t know what 
Highgate had to do with it, nor what good it was to 
him or to any one else.” 

“Come, I say, young fellow,” said the guard, 
“none of that, you know.” And, looking very red 
in the face, he blew out his feelings through the horn 
with an uncertain sound, then thumped his breast, 
and laughed, and said to the passenger who sat 
next him, ‘‘It was none so bad, after all, was it?” 

_The passenger addressed was a youth of about 
sixteen, with a round, freckled face, a large mouth, 


BOY AND MAN. 


a good set of tceth, and some promise, carefully 
encouraged, of whiskers; a pair of large, dark-blue 
eyes lent an attraction to his face, without which it 
would have been pronounced plain, though good- 
tempered-looking; his hair was sandy in colour, and 
rather crisp and stubborn in its form; he wore a 
bird’s-eye kerchief round his throat, with high, 
stick-up collars, and appeared to be suffering from a 
stiff neck in consequence. 

“Not bad? No; but he ought not to be checky 
—a little boy like him. Where are you going to, 
young one?” 

‘To Cubbinghame.” 

‘‘ What! to old Bruin’s?” 

‘¢To the Rey. Joseph Bearward’s.” 

“You are? They'll soon take it out of you there, 
I promise you.” 

“Do you know the Rev. Joseph Bearward, sir?” 

“Know him? Know old Bruin? I should think 
I did! every inch of him, anside and out.” 

‘**You’re not a pupil, are you?” 

‘‘T’m one of the fellows, if that’s what you mean. 
I’ve been there four years nearly. I’ve just had a 
week’s holiday because my father was ill and sent 
forme. He’s all right again now, and so I’m going 
back for the rest of the haf; it’s my last half, though, 
that’s one comfort. And it’s your first, poor little 
chap! Don’t you wish you was me?” 

Johnny could not say he did. 

** What! Wouldn’t you like to change places with 
me ?” 

‘* Yes; I should like tochange places very much,” 
he answered, looking wistfully at the other’s com- 
fortable seat; for his fingers were numbed with the 
cold, and he could hardly hold on to his own narrow 
perch any longer. 

‘* Don’t you wish youmay getit!’’ was the answer. 
‘¢ What’s your name, boy?” 

“John Armiger. What’s yours?” 

‘‘Come, I say! you’re only a new boy, don’t you 
know! You’ve no business to go and ask such a 
question as that—not that I am ashamed of my 
name; only it isn’t the right thing, you know, for a 
new boy. Sparrow, my name is; Mr. Sparrow. We 
don’t care about Christian names at Bearward’s, and 
all the big fellows are “ misters.’”?’ What’s your 
father?” 

‘‘ T have no father—nor mother,”’ he added, antici- 
pating the next question. 

‘‘ Poor little chap!” said the guard, parentheti- 
cally. 

“‘T wonder you go to school, then,” said Mr. 
Sparrow, reflectively; “I wouldn’t if my father 
didn’t send me. I should think I might have 
finished my education before now; but it’s my last 
half, that’s one comfort. Where do you live? and 
how much money have you got?” 

Before John Armiger could answer these questions 
the horses started forward under the coachman’s lash, 
and the poor boy was very nearly jerked from his 
seat; his cap, a flat stiii-crowned one, came i 
contact with the pile of boxes behind him, and fell 
forward over his eyes; and as he had no hand at 
liberty with which to recover it, it dropped off on to 
the road. 

“My cap!” he cried. 
lost my cap!” 

“‘ Can’t stop,” said the guard; ‘' we're late already; 
and it’s blowed away half a mile a’most down the 
| hill.” 


“Stop the coach, I have 
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‘Oh, do stop! I must have my cap!” 

The guard hesitated, and began again to swear. 

“ Won’t you stop?” cried John, in despair. 

‘‘Can’t,” said the guard; ‘can’t stop for nobody 
now.” 

The next moment he felt his own hat lifted from 
his head, and before he could raise his hand to it 
John Armiger had sent it spinning along the road 
after his cap. 

‘¢ Now will you stop the coach ?”’ he cried. 

Yes, he would stop now it seemed. The word was 
given; the driver pulled up; J ohnny was down ina 
moment, and the guard close behind him; but he had 
the start, and could run faster than the guard. He 
caught up the guard’s hat first and threw it over a 
hedge, and then ran on till he had recovered his own 
cap, with which he mounted, panting, to his place upon 
the coach, while the guard was yet struggling in the 
hedge. He was rather alarmed as ‘he latter climbed 
up again, looking very angry, and giving utterance 
to various threats and expletives as if he had been 
still at Highgate. 

“JT didn’t want to do it,” he said, apologetically; 
“but Icouldn’t help it, could I?” 

“Tt wasn’t bad,” said Mr. Sparrow, laughing ; 
“but a little fellow like you shouldn’t take liberties, 
you know.” 

“Not bad!” exclaimed the guard, angrily; “ well, 
no, it wasn’t.”” His jaws expanded suddenly, and he 
broke out witha hearty laugh. ‘‘ Bad! it beats all! 
I must tell my little ’un when I get home; he’d ha’ 
done just the same hisself, my Jemmy would. I 
ean’t be angry with you, young man; it was dono 
so clever.”” Then, after a pause, **Come here,” he 
said; ‘‘there’s room for you under the apron; sit 
you there, betwixt me and Mr. Sparrow;” and 
Johnny presently found himself very conveniently 
placed in the dickey with a cushion under him, and 
his feet and knees well sheltered; and but for an 
occasional poke from the guard’s elbow, as that 
worthy gave vent to his feelings on the subject of 
the hat, he would have been quite comfortable. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon the coach 
arrived at Bedworth. 

“Here you are,” said the guard, as the horse 
drew up at the door of the Swan; ‘‘and there”— 
pointing to a kind of carrier’s cart, with a tilt, 
“there’s your private carriage waiting to convey you 
and this here other gent and the lady inside to 
Reverend Bearward’s.”’ 

John Armiger descended, and felt in his pocket 
for the two shillings which Mr. Judd had given 
him for the coachman and guard. 

“No,” said the guard, beginning an oath, but 
checking himself; ‘I’d rather give you one than 
take one from you; but I maunt swear, mun I?” 

“You must take it,’ said the boy; ‘it is yours, 
not mine. Mr. Judd gave it me on purpose for you, 
so I couldn’t keep it if I would.” 

Mr. Sparrow looked on amused. ‘He’s very 
fresh,” he said to the guard; “nobody would think 
he was up to anything to hear him, would they?” 

The boy took no notice of Mr. Sparrow’s remarks, 
but insisted upon handing over the shilling to the 
guard, who shook hands with him, and said he 
would take it home and give it to his Jemmy; and 
then offered John a glass of ale, or anything ho 
Pleased to call for. ‘Anything you like,’ he re- 
peated ; “‘ but I maunt swear, mun I? not if I can 
help it?” 





‘No, friend ; it’s a bad habit—a foolish habit—an 
ugly habit,” said the Quaker, who had alighted from 
the coach, and was standing near. ‘Swear not at 
all; it can do thee no good, and may do others harm 
to hear thee: let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay; 
for whatsoever is more than this cometh of evil.” 

The guard looked after him as if he would have 
resented his interference. “I don’t want your 
preaching,” he began, ‘‘ old Thee and Thou ”—but 
the boy interposed. 

““Tt’s quite true,” he said, in a low voice; “I 
should like you much better if you did not swear so.” 

‘Oh, I don’t mean anything,” said the man, 
‘‘T’m used to it, and it comes natural.’’ 

“Then if it doesn’t mean anything,” said John, 
laughing, ‘* what’s the use of it? I’m not used to it, 
and I hope I never shall be. You would not like 
your own boy to get used to it, I should think. 
Good-bye ; I shall see you again, perhaps, at the end 
of the term. Do you always go with this coach?” 

“Yes, master; I’m going up to-morrow, and down 
the next day, and so on all the week.” 

“IT wish I was you,” said Sparrow; “only I 
should like to be always going up, and never coming 
down. But it’s my last half, that’s one comfort; and 
von’t the other fellows wish they was me, when they 
hear it ?” 

“ Anybody else a-going along o’ me?” said the 
driver of the tilted cart, whose name was Berry. 
“Two young gents and a lady, I was told; where’s 
the lady?” 

‘‘Lady’s in the bar,” said the ostler; and thither 
Mr. Berry went to look for her. After a few minutes 
she appeared at the door, wiping her mouth, and 
with her face flushed; and John Armiger saw with 
dismay that it was the same person who had trodden 
upon his feet in the coach, and who hated boys. 

‘“¢ What’s that for?” she cried, looking disdainfully 
at the cart. ‘‘I aint going to travel in a carrier’s 
cart, as if I was a parcel or a box. ‘Only three 
miles,’ did you say? If it was three yards I 
wouldn’t demean myself in a common vehicle of that 
kind. That’s not the sort of conveyance I’ve been 
used to, I can tell you. I’ve kept my own carriage 
before now. Why did not your master send a proper 
equipage ?” 

- “This is the hekkipage he sent,” said the man. 
“There aint no other; if the Dook of Wellington 
hisself was a-going to school at Cubbin’hame, he’d 
have to ride in this, and I don’t see as nobody need 
have no better. I must be going, at all events, so 
jump in young gents, the lady must please herself.” 

The young gents did as they were bid, and Mrs. 
Baggerly, for so the lady with the ‘‘ heavy foot” 
was named, followed with much grumbling, saying 
she should not stop long at Rev. Bearward’s if this 
was their ways. ‘Hallo, boy!” she cried, as soon 
as she caught sight of our hero—‘ you here? You 
told me you were not going through!” 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” John replied; ‘it was the 
guard who said so, and I did not quite understand 
him.” 

‘<Tt’s all the same,’ sho answered; ‘I hate story- 
telling.” 

‘So do I,” said John, flushing up. 

‘“‘ Story-telling, and swearing, and impudence, and 
all such,’’ she continued, ‘‘ I hate ’em.” 

John was silent, but Mr. Sparrow whispered to 

| him, ‘‘She’s the new matron; it will be bad times 
| for you at Cubbinghame if she takes a spite against 
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you; I wouldn’t be you, not if you were to pay me 
for it.” 

“T don’t want you to be me,” John answered, 
‘‘not even if you would do it for nothing.” 

It was nearly dark when they arrived at Cubbing- 
hame, for the horse was lame, and his pace, at the 
best, was little faster than a walk. The tilted cart 
jogged up and down at every limp of the poor animal, 
and Mrs. Baggerly threatened more than once that 
she would get down and walk; but when Berry 
stopped for her to do so, she bade him ‘‘ Get on, do, 
and not be all night upon the road.” 

Cubbinghame was a small village, consisting of 
a single row of houses at the foot of a steep hill 
covered with beautiful pine and fir trees; there was 
a blacksmith’s shop, pleasant to see and hear on a 
cold March evening, with two or three men at work 
init, and three or four men looking on; there was a 
general provision merchant’s, with a tallow candle 
stuck, for want of a candlestick, into a sample of very 
brown sugar; and there was a cake-shop, with 
liquorice and bulls’-eyes, and various other luxuries, 
which looked as if they ought to be eaten soon, 
or, better still, thrown away at once. Thero 
was a public-house at each end of the village, 
with a red curtain in the window and a cheerful 
glow behind it, looking very attractive, but the 
cause of many a headache and heartache too. The 
horse would have stopped at each of these two places, 
as if desirous of making a beast of himself, but was 
urged on to a large house standing by itself, a short 
distance farther on, and drew up thero resolutely 
and finally. 





Marictices. 


Pics AND Hoccs.—From Scotland several correspondents 
point out the curious blunder, in the ‘‘ Weather Proverbs for 
March,” of referring to ‘‘ three pigs upon a hill,” in connection 
with the borrowed days. One letter says, ‘‘a hogg is a sheep of 
a year old.” Another says, ‘‘Is it not Ayton who tells a stor 
of the man ‘ wha didna ken a hogg frae a soo’?” The English 
writer of the article probably thought a pig would do as well 
for his purpose as a hogg, and be more intelligible to the 
majority of his readers, ‘‘ March, failing to injure the old 
woman’s cow, showed grudge against her three pigs.” —Another 
Scottish correspondent points out that Raeburn’s portrait of 
Blair represents ugh Blair, the rhetorical sermon-maker, not 
Robert Blair, author of ‘The Grave.” The Dundas who dis- 
pensed Scottish patronage, the same corrector states, was not 
Lord President Dundas, but Henry Dundas, afterwards Lord 
Melville. 


Frencu ConsTiTvENT AssemMBLy.—Now that the French 
Republic is fairly at work, with its double chambers of legislature, 
we may recall the deeds of the interim assembly. The speech of the 
Duc d@’Audiffret-Pasquier, in declaring the Constituent Assembly 
adjourned till the 8th of March, when its powers expired, has 
historic interest. It is a brief but fair review of the difficult 
part played by it in the troublous time since the fall of the 
empire :—‘‘ After a legislative period which has lasted five 
years, you have reached the term you had fixed for your labours. 
You are going to return to the country which entrusted you 
with its interests at a time when the peril and the honour were 
equally great. Scarcely had you met when to the sufferings of 
the invasion was added the odious spectacle of an unprecedented 
insurrection. With the aid of our heroic army you vanquished 
the Commune, you made peace, and paid our ransom. Ina war 
rashly entered into, victory betrayed our arms; but on the 
morrow of our disasters the foreign foe learned to appreciate 
what resources still remained in this honest and laborious 
country. At that moment you took in hand the second part 
of your task—the reorganisation of our home administration, 
the settlement of our political institutions. You brought to bear 
on the subject the expression of your convictions, sympathies, 
and hopes, and these were all subordinated to cne sole preoccu- 





pation—the welfare of the country. Thence has come the Con- 
stitution of the 25th February—an incomplete work, perhaps, 
but one without which you could not but fear that the country 
might find itself again exposed to aj and anarchy. This 
work you have now confided to the loyalty of Marshal MacMahon, 
to the patriotism of future assemblies, to the country which, 
during five years, has so nobly seconded your efforts. Never 
was authority more respected than yours, never was command 
better obeyed—an admirable reply made beforehand to those 
who might dare pretend in future that France was not worthy 
of liberty. Go, therefore, in confidence, gentlemen, go and 
submit yourselves to its judgment. Fear not lest it may re. 
proach you for the sacrifices which you have made to its peace 
and repose ; for there are two things which you return to your 
country intact—its flag and its independence.” 

Raccep Scnoots.—Lord Shaftesbury, in lamenting the de. 
cline of the old ‘‘ Ragged Schools,” through the influence of the 
‘*School Board,” has left on record a just claim for the good 
done by these institutions :—‘‘ We never pretended to give to 
these children a full secular education according to modern 
notions of the ‘fitness of things;’ but we gave them, as we 
thought, and as we still think, an admirable practical educa- 
tion, and one far better adapted than the present one (so far, at 
least, as it is known) to enable them to make their progress in 
life. We appeal to facts, as we have appealed to them for years, 
and we have never been contradicted. Since the time we began 
our work to the year 1870, when the calculations were com- 
pleted, we had taken off the streets and placed in a way of 
honest livelihood more than 200,000 children, most of whom 
without these efforts would have been found among what are 
ordinarily termed ‘the dangerous classes.” The colonies, the 
army, the navy, many trades and callings, and specially the 
records of domestic service, will attest my assertion that those 
repulsive little things, dragged out of the depths of human 
degradation, have been added to the list of virtuous and honest 
citizens. The claim of the Ragged School teachers to the grateful 
remembrance of the public lies in the fact that they were awake 
while others were sleeping ; that they were acting while others 
were deliberating. For my own part, I shall never think of 
them without the deepest sentiments of respect and affection ; 
and I covet no higher honour than to be named among them as 
their co-worker and their friend.” Much sympathy will be felt 
with the noble earl in his generous lament, but it is satisfactory 
to be assured by Sir Charles Reed that more than half of the 
lost children have been found again in Board Schools, ‘‘no 
longer in rags.” Still, there is a large floating and outcast 
population, with children below the grade touched by better 
schools, and for them there is still call for the voluntary effort 
of the kind which commenced and sustained Ragged Schools. 
In New York and other American cities, where school rates 
have long been established, voluntary schools for the lowest 
poor are found to be necessary and useful, 


MussEeL FarMiInG 1N Francre.—A correspondent of the 
“Times,” writing from Valery-sur-Somme, describes the suc- 
cessful culture of mussels on the Picardy coast and in other 
parts of France. The size of the shell increases to double or 
treble that of the stock laid, and the flesh becomes as white, fat, 
aud succulent as the best Whitstable ‘‘ natives.” Of mussels as 
food, compared with oysters, it is said :—‘*‘ Prejudice and the 
fiat of cooks have dismissed mussels from the list of ordinary 
food ; it will require generations of South Kensington lecturers 
in the National Training School for Cookery before they enter 
into the dietary of the middle classes as freely as they have = 
done in France. Here, although Grimod de la Reyniére name 
the mussel U’huitre du pauvre, this poor man’s oyster has held 
its unchallenged rank as only second to oysters in the menus of 
the bourgeoisie and the cartes of restaurants, figuring in soups 
and entrées, stew and sauce, scallop and mince. Nevertheless, 
the talent of French cordons bleus had hitherto been applied 
only to the wild bivalve, such, in fact, as nature planted it 
along the tidal shores of Picardy, Normandy, and Poitou ; even 
the foreign supplics drawn through Antwerp, whose exports for 
the 1873 season are recorded in the Halles Centrales statistics at 
7,000,000f. (£280,000) for Paris alone, are likewise the produce 
of natural beds and ‘ scorps,’ unimproved by man’s care. Pala- 
table and nutritious though they be in this wild condition, they 
can be brought to a degree of improvement similar to that which 
the coarse, tough oyster of deep-sea beds has received at Col- 
chester and Whitstable, at Ostend, Cancale, and Marenne. 
This is a fact now proved by the experiment made in this pic- 
turesque town im the artificial breeding, rearing, and fattening 
of mussels upon principles akin to those which obtain in oyster- 
culture.” 
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With Engravings by Skclton, 


Lyrics of Ancient Palestine. 
trations of Old Testament History. 


Staniland, A. de Neuville, and others, engraved by Whymper. 85. |} 


handsome bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


Our Life. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. Designs by Noel 


Humphreys, Selous, J. D. Watson, Wimperis, Barnes, Du Maurier, jf 


Green, and others. In the finest style on toned paper. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


The Mirage of Life. Fine Edition. 


Tenniel. 4s. 6¢. cloth, gilt edges. 


Table Talk and other Poems. By WILLIAM Cowper, 
be a Piven ee Notes by Rosert SouTHEy. Illustrations. 6s. extra, 
gilt edges. 


English Sacred Poetry of the Olden Time. Collccted | 
and arranged by the Rev. L. B. Wuire, m.a., Rector of St. Mary's 
Aldermary. Beautifully illustrated by the most eminent artists. 10s. 6d. 
cloth elegant. 


Random Truths in Common Things. Occasional Papers | 
from my Study Chair. By the Author of ‘‘The Harvest of a Quiet 
Eye.” Fine Engravings. 7s. elegantly bound. 1 


Supcr-royal 


“* The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” Leisure Thoughts for Busy } 


Lives. With numerous Engravings by Noel apr gs Harrison 
Weir, and other eminent Artists. 8vo. 6s. 6d. in cloth elegant. 





FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Realm of the Ice King. A Book of Arctic Dis- 
covery and Adventure. By the Author of ‘‘Saved from the Wreck,” 
-. , -nnmaaaas Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 


Captain Cook ; His Life, Voyages, and Discoveries. By W. 
H. Kincston. With numerous Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 5s. 
extra, gilt edges. 

Little Learner's Toy Book. Containing The Little Learner's 
ABC Picture Book—First Lessons in Reading— Bible Pictures—Home 
Pictures. With Twenty-four large Pictures in Oil Colours.  4to. 
Handsomely bound. 4s. cloth boards. 

How Patty learned the Alphabet. In Large Type, with 
Coloured Page Pictures. Small 4to. 2s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

Hymns and Poems for very Little Children. Srconn 
Series. By the Hon. M. E.L. In large type. With four plates in 
—- Colours, and Wood Engravings. Small 4to, 2s. cloth boards, gilt 
edges. 

Picture Gallery of the Nations. A Description of the 
Principal Peoples of the World. 6s. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 





The Natural History Scrap-Book. 
ings by the best Artists, and descriptive Letterpress. ‘ 
Imperial oblong 8vo. Each Part 2s.,im-Coloured Cover. Complete im | 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s. 


With Large Engrav- 


Golden Sayings for the Young. With Fine Engravings. | 


Imperial 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 


Palestine for the Young. By the Rev. A. A. BONAR. | 


Engravings. 5s. extra, gilt edges. 


The Toy Book Present contains ‘The Lost Lamb;” | 


“Willie and Mary;” ‘Birds and Beasts;” and “ Alphabet House.” 
Twenty-four large Illustrations in Oil Colours. 5s. handsomely bound. 

The Toy Book Keepsake contains ‘‘ My Birthday ;” ‘‘Litlle 
Mouse, and other Fables;” “‘ Pilgrim Children ;” and the “Lord's 
Prayer.” Twenty-four Coloured Iffastrations. 4to. 
bound. 

Pictures for our Pets. Profusely Illustrated. Small 4to. 
Part I. Home and Country Scenes, etc.—Part II. Birds, Beasts, 
Fishes, etc. 2s. each Part, in fancy coloured cover, complete in itself; 
——e together in cloth, gilt, 3s. 6¢.; handsomely bound in bevelled 

s, 48. 6d. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, London: 56 and 60, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly: 
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During the Rebuilding of the Religious Tract Society’s Premises, 
AT 6s, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
The Retail Business will be carried on at 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


TWO DOORS EAST OF No. 86. 


*.* CATALOGUES GRATIS. 
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G. H. DAVIS, LL.D., Secretary. 
JOSEPH. TARN, Cashier. 
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fO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To. Correspondents and Contributers—All manuscripts must have the name and address of the sender clearty written 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter tic title of the MS. must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymous ¢ommuni- 
cations, Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MAS. ;° miscetlaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers 
to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright. — Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication, The reecipt conveys the copy- 

right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


Advertisements.—Complaints liaving been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the ‘* Leisure Hour,” the public are 
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informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority, no advertiseme nts being received for the Society’ 8 periodicals. 
Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly uumbers, portfolios; provided 
¥ ith 52 cords, are supplied at 1s, 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or numbers, at 3s. 6d. each, Cxioru 
Cases for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price ls. 2d. c!oth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 
Withdrawa! of Early Numbers.—The “Lei sure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only from 1862 to 1869, but in 
any form after that date. The earlier Numbers are out of print. 
Correspondents sn anes Single Parts or Pee are rec ques sted to order, whenever practicable, through the 
local he oks 
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of 3d. per month. 
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A Book for the Family, | School, or Ins titute Library. 


The Leisure Hour Volume for 1875 


CONTAINS— ° 
caus CURRENTS. sy RRIETTE | THE BY-PATHS CF MUSICAL HISTORY. RECOLLECTIGNS AND ADVENTURES 
WRA. 3y Dr. RimBaAULT. OF AN AERONAUT. 
BI RTRAN RAVEN ; a Story ) college | CARICATURE AND CAR IC ATURISTS. PORT ROYAL. By the Rev. FREeperick 
:, ; f arvest a} (With numerous Hlustrations). ARNOLD, B.A, With Lilustrations. 

MAN. Ty Gustav Nu . THOMAS ELL WoC ID AND HIS MANU- NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 

LL MAN. ry GUSTAV WIERITZ, | SCRIPT POEMS. : eee, ae 

<E OF STRALSUND: : Ciba is : gay rok oS AN me Coon ears 

Tears’ War. By J. B UNDER CANVAS: a Lady’s Adventures in -=x tndipheoaane gp ia, the Crown 

1 “oe Himalayas. riacess € iy, Lord ene 
g s ri gh Forster, M.P., the Rev. 
Missionaries for the WALES AND THE WELSH. By the Charles (‘l’ennyson) Turner, Principal Dawsoz 

icty. | Epiror. | Dr. M’Cosh, and others. 4 
And a great variety of Miscellaneous Articles on Subjects of Popular Interest. 
The Volume is profusely Illustrated with Engravings by Eminent Artists, and contains aiso Twelve Il us trations, Coloured or on Toned Paper. 
; 8 i pages, and may be had through any Po l 
For Seven . Shillings, » in cloth boards ; eleg ntly bound, with gilt edges, price 8s. 6d. ; half-caif a ros. 6d. 
*,* The Volumes from 1862 to 1874 inclusive are gtill on sa 

THE RELIGIOUS TRACT S¢ OCIETY, LONDQN: £6, PATERNOSTER ROW, 65, ST. UL’S CHURCHYARD, 
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